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Free to express his 
own ideas in his own 
way, this nursery school 
youngster may produce 
a scribble or a man as 
he paints. His thoughts, 
worries, and joys come 
from within and be- 
come the subject for 
his creative expression. 


A child painting a picture is often an exciting thing to behold, with 
brush clutched tightly, in deep concentration, as his picture slowly de- 
velops. What is drawn may not seem important or even understandable to 
a parent: a person, a house, a doll, or a maze of lines with some incom- 
prehensible meaning. Sometimes, of course, the picture looks very nice and 
may be tacked up on the wall; but whether or not the picture looks pleasing 
to the parent doesn’t really matter, since the experience of painting is what 
is important. During the drawing a child is busy creating, thinking about 
home or love for a doll, or maybe putting down a half-real dream, or en- 
joying seeing colors mingle on the paper. The act of painting, then, can 
become a real learning experience in which a child can objectify and syn- 
thesize his experiences, real or imagined, into an understandable relation- 
ship with his environment. 


CHILDREN’S ART 


A child of two or three years will enjoy making scribbles on a page. These 
scribbles will change as better control is achieved, and one day they will 
become objects. To adults the scribbles won’t seem much different, but to 
the child they now have a relation to reality. The circle may be a head; 
the bouncing line, a running dog; the straight lines, daddy’s long legs. 

By four or five, the scribbles really do begin to look like things even to 
the most doubtful adult. Figures appear, or a house, or animals that look 
surprisingly like people with four legs; the child by five or six years usually 
has drawn a great deal of what is important to him. The proportions of 
what is drawn may certainly seem strange: a person larger than a house; 
a head as big as the whole body; and maybe the sky is painted green, or 
mother is painted red. 

Is it wrong to make a person larger than a house? After all, a person is 
more important. The head is the most vital part of the body, and a head 
can feel larger than the body to an adult who has had a rough day. Cer- 
tainly painting a favorite person, mother, with a favorite color, red, seems 
very logical. Some contemporary artists paint this way too. So don’t correct 
your youngster’s drawings, for you may correct them “wrong” for him. 
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The floor is a good place to paint. The paint does not run down the page and there 
is less chance of spilling. The boys above are engrossed in painting Madonnas. 
On the right is a nursery school painting. 
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On the cover of this bulletin is a painting of her family by Mary, a second 
grader. The sky is a line across the top, the ground a green line at the bot- 
tom, with the family in the air between. Mary paints what she understands 
about her family, not how they look according to a camera. 

That children draw this line for things to rest on seems to be universal. 
Usually, it is at the bottom of the page, or is a line for a hill or road on 
which the houses, people, and trees sit. Sometimes the line can appear 
twice, like a two-story picture, or just be represented by the edge of the 
paper. It indicates that the child sees himself as part of the rest of the world 
and things no longer revolve around just him. 

There comes a time after a child starts to school when he no longer 
draws things differently each time, but rather he finds a pattern within his 
drawings that he repeats again and again. His people look the same each 
time, or his trees always look like lollipops with measles, or maybe more 
like spikes driven into the top of a stick. However they look, he uses them 
whenever he wants to put down “‘tree.’’ These symbols change only when 
something important happens to him. “‘Have you ever climbed a tree? 
How do you do it? Where do you put your feet? What do you hold onto? 
Do your hands smart? Did you ever slip?” The lollipop tree disappears 
when a child draws himself climbing a tree after such motivation. 

When children first begin attending school, their pictures may some- 
times look like X-rays with both the inside and outside shown at the same 
time. Here is apparent just what the child is thinking for he draws what 
is important to him. Sometimes space and time can be compressed, so that 
all in one picture he may show himself getting ready for school, walking 
to school, and sitting in school. 

Color becomes more closely related to nature and the same color is re- 
peated again and again for the same object. The sky may be always blue 
even in a storm, and the grass always green even under snow. Children 
enjoy this mastery of color, and will change only when a special experience 
makes it important. Painting with bright tempera colors can be an exciting 
challenge at this age. 
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When children reach the impor- 
tant age of ten, their art changes just 
as they are changing. Boys spend 
more time on constructions, building 
hideaways or secret meeting places 
for their own group. Girls enjoy 
making families from paper or card- 
board, or putting on dress-up shows 
for each other or for any willing 
parent. Both boys and girls show 
greater attention to detail in their 
drawings, with sometimes over- 
emphasis on sexual differences as 
they become increasingly aware of 
these differences. Paintings and 
drawings can become opportunities 
not only for putting down feelings 
about how it is to be ten, but also 
the dreams, hopes, and fears of the 
future. 


The girls below are 
busily painting a drag- 
on which they have 
planned. There was 
some loud discussion 
as to what the subject 
was to be, who was 
to paint what, for co- 
operation is not easily 
learned. The project 
should be big, too big 
for one person to do 
alone. 
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The chance for children to paint together, to build things together, to 
plan projects together, should certainly be fostered at this age. Cooperatively 
working on a creative project promotes social interaction aimed at an ac- 
ceptable goal. Not given this chance, groups can often be formed which 
may have destructive motivations. But the role of the parent is a very im- 
portant one here. The more planning and interference that comes from the 
adult, the less exciting and interesting the project may be for the children. 
The parent should give help only when asked, and leave the planning -and 
the doing to the youngsters. 

“I have a few boards left over from making those shelves. Would you 
and your friends have any use for them?” Or, “That end wall in the base- 
ment looks so bare. Do you think that you and some of your friends might 
like to paint a picture there?” This is usually enough incentive, and even 
some restrictions such as saving money for nails or first moving boxes to 
the other end of the cellar only add to the child’s involvement and interest. 
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Parents play an important part in developing children’s art. How a 
child draws is dependent upon how he views his world, the kind of experi-_ 
ences he has, the enjoyment he finds in things around him. A parent can 
do much toward making the world a rich source of experiences for him to 
draw upon. We experience our environment through our senses: how 
things look, feel, smell, the sounds things make, and how they taste. Enjoy- 
ing with children the color of a sunset, the softness of moss, the fragrance 
of pine needles, or the sound of a passing freight train will make these 
experiences more rich and meaningful. His inner feelings toward others 
and toward himself, and his inventiveness and curiosity, added to his sensual 
concepts, provide the source for a child’s artistic inspiration. 

Parents can do a great deal in providing an atmosphere for artistic ex- 
ploration and growth. A passive child who expects to be entertained or 
who has his day all planned for him by a well-meaning parent may never 
find the time to watch a beetle crawl across the sidewalk, to see a road- 
scraper push dirt around, to take a flower apart to see how it is made, to 
make doll clothes out of assorted pieces of cloth, or to make a boat out of 
wood scraps. Through observation he becomes more aware of his environ- 
ment, through creating forms he develops skills. Drawing these experiences 
combines his thinking into a new form. 

Parents cannot actually help their children draw. A drawing or painting 
is a personal thing. As parents, we see things as parents, and we cannot 
change a drawing by a child except to change it to our own image. A dog 
to a crawling child may be a big bounding object. To a dressed-up five- 
year-old girl, a dog may be a fearful, jumping, dirty-pawed monster. To 
a nine-year-old boy, a dog may be a cold-nosed true companion, and to his 
mother a hair-shedding, food-gulping annoyance. To all of these people 
the dog is quite different, and each of them would draw the dog in a dif- 
ferent way. To say that the adult way is the only way would be denying 
that the child has any loves, fears, or thoughts of his own. 

Parents can provide the encouragement and interest which are so im- 
portant. An eager young child who has crayoned a scribble can find much 
to communicate to the parent who says, ‘‘My, that looks interesting; tell 
me about it.” Or, ten-year-old Elizabeth who painted the family of red- 
wing black birds on the left could quickly tell where they are flying and 
what their home is like. A correction, like saying, “Elizabeth, red-wing 
black birds don’t look like that,” or ““The mother and father bird are too 
big,”’ will do nothing but make her sure she can’t draw or else that you 
really don’t know what birds are like! Your interest, your encouragement, 
your enthusiasm are necessary, but let your child create on his own. 
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Curiosity may be aroused by 
_ the introduction of new materi- 
als. Enthusiasm, experimenta- 
tion, discovery, and satisfaction 
can come with the opportunity 
to explore new media. A mask 
or a strange animal of paper 
maché, or a puppet head made 
from a paper bag, can be the 
source of an exciting activity. 
A fierce face drawn with a felt- 
tipped pen, and the thrill of 
losing a tooth drawn here in 
crayon, are natural subjects for 
pictures. Also, below is Fulie’s 
chalk drawing of a typical 
house with the sky above, grass 
below, and living space between. 


As children differ, so does their art. Each child makes new discoveries, 
explores new materials, develops new ideas, becomes absorbed in his work, 
if his project is truly Ais. Once his thinking has been stimulated and he has 
the materials and adult support and interest, there will be no problem in 
getting him involved in creative satisfying activity. 

Somewhat related here is the problem of all the coloring books, some 
school work books, paint-by-the-number kits, and some craft projects with 
prescribed procedures using pre-cut or pre-stamped materials. Here a child 
is expected to complete by coloring, or lacing, or filling in numbered areas, 
a picture, wallet, or painting which has already been thought through by 
someone else. It doesn’t make any difference how much effort or time is 
put into completing the project, it is still some unknown adult’s work, and 
usually of poor quality at that. 

There are many money-making schemes trying to capitalize upon the 
natural urge to create. The coloring book is the most popular, but some 
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of these hoaxes have the purchasers pour plaster into molds, have famous 
reproductions to fill in, have patterns to follow, or have “easy”? sewing to 
complete. Though usually advertised as easy, quick, and with guaranteed 
results, these methods produce the very opposite results from creativity. 
A child who has been exposed to coloring books often has fear of trying to 
create his own pictures because they obviously cannot live up to the color- 
ing book or painting kit image. Some research has been done which indi- 
cates that over half the children exposed to coloring books are adversely 
affected by these coloring exercises, and it often happens that fear of ex- 
pressing one’s own thoughts and feelings is shown in a love for this coloring-in. 

The question always comes up of what to do with these easy fill-in things 
that well-meaning grandparents may give to their grandchildren. A pair of 
scissors given to the child usually makes short work of the coloring book. 
The child who has had the opportunity and materials to create independently 
will not be attracted to such activity. Activities which create dependence 
upon adult concepts which he cannot produce and which provide no op- 
portunity for emotional release, do not promote skills, since the child’s role 
is merely mechanical; certainly activities of this sort should be quickly dis- 
posed of even if this does puzzle the well-meaning grandparent. 
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There is much excitement and enthusiasm in exploring a box full of 
choice bits of colored paper, straws, corrugated paper, and bottle caps. 
This is a wonderful inspiration for all kinds of ideas. The discovery of a 
piece of ribbon which feels so smooth, or noticing how colors change by 
looking through a piece of cellophane, can be a real learning experience. 
At home we should provide a place where children can draw, paint, 
model, or cut and assemble “feeling” pictures or imaginative constructions. 
The wise parent provides the tools and the place. Otherwise, the wallpaper, 
sidewalk, or back of the garage gets drawn on with lipstick, coal, or char- 
coal. Creative activities for young children are probably best carried on 
close to mother’s activities; however, older children may like to get off by 
themselves. The floor and furniture may be protected with newspaper or 
plastic. An enamel-top kitchen table is a wonderful place to work with 
paint or clay or paper maché. Children, too, need protection. One of Dad’s 
old shirts, worn backward and with the sleeves cut shorter, makes a fine 
smock. 
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It is not expensive to buy manila drawing paper or newsprint (in 12 by 
18 or 18 by 24 inch sizes) by the ream from art or school supply houses. 
This is good for use with crayon, tempera paint, or felt-tipped pens. Large 
unwrapped crayons may be used on their sides or ends. For younger chil- 
dren who are still pleased with their ability to coordinate enough to make 
marks upon paper, just a black crayon will serve very well. Early in his 
development the child’s use of color is not related to what adults assume to 
be proper, such as green for grass. Poster paint or tempera paint, of a thick 
enough consistency not to run, and 1/2-inch or wider bristle brushes are 
excellent. A brush in each of three or four colors works well. Water colors, 
semi-moist, in metal boxes are fine for children over twelve, but can be 
disappointing to younger children who prefer the bold color and direct 
effect of tempera paint. Newspaper and wall paper paste can provide hours 
of enjoyment in the creation of paper maché masks or make believe ani- 
mals. A large piece of slate or blackboard placed down where children can 
draw, is also good. 

Clay can be purchased in wet or dry form or can often be dug close to 
home. This clay when worked a little like bread dough, makes a pliable 
inexpensive modeling material that can be stored in a plastic bag closed 
with a clothespin. Glazing and firing the products are not necessary or 
usually desirable, since the process is the important aspect. Also the prod- 
ucts, when the initial enthusiasm is over, can be broken up and moistened 
and the clay can be reused over and over. Commercially made oil-bearing 
clay or plasticine, which is much more expensive, can become sticky when 
warm, and some of the colors can stain. 


OR: 


“Is my child talented?’’ Yes, he is, if he likes to 
draw and has a chance to develop his skills. If 
what he draws looks good to you as a parent, 

. encourage him. If what he draws doesn’t look 

- good, encourage him anyway, since some of the 

artists who are recognized today as outstanding 

painters and architects were often looked upon 
in their own time as not having any talent. 

The field of art is a very broad one, covering 
many different and diverse occupations. A painter 
i, and sometimes an architect are the more obvious 
“Ss examples of the field, yet industrial designers, 
interior decorators, fashion designers, city plan- 
ners, museum directors, landscape architects, art 
teachers, stage designers, potters, weavers, illus- 
trators, textile designers, sculptors, are all artists 
and all need talent, though maybe of many dif- 
ferent kinds. 

Give David or Ann the tools, your interest, and 
support, and let them and future generations 
decide whether they have outstanding talent or 
whether they are normal children having a won- 
derful time expressing themselves as they grow in 
drawing, painting, or constructing. 
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York, 
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Cooperative Extension Service, New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture cooperating. In furtherance of the Acts of Congress May 8, June 30, 
1914. M. C. Bond, Director of Extension, Ithaca, New York. 


The color plates for this bulletin were provided through the courtesy of EVERYDAY ART, 
The American Crayon Company; other illustrations are from the children’s classes held in the De- 
partment of Child Development and Family Relationships. 


The cover and layout were designed by the author. 
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